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THE BIBLE IN OUR SCHOOLS. 


THE topic indicated by our heading is likely to undergo a pretty 
general and thorough examination, before it is definitively disposed . 
of. At present in our educational journals and public newspapers, 
of all shades of theological, political and educational creeds, we are 
treated with all sorts of notions and theories respecting the use to be 
made of the Bible in the school-room. In the Ohio Journal of Ed- 
ucation, for July and August last, we have two somewhat lengthy 
articles upon the appropriateness of the Bible as a class-book of the 
school. The writer earnestly maintains that no other book cana 
supply its place. Its style, its historic facts, its wonderful power 
over human character, its timely and effective stimulants for rousing 
the intellect and its eomprehensive range of topics for interesting and 
expanding the mind, all claim for it, as its own proper sphere, the 
first place among the educational influences of the school-room. 

In the December number of the New York Teacher we have 
another sphere assigned to the Bible in school. The resident editor 
of that work informs us that he would never allow his pupils to read 
the Bible in school. “This making a common school-book of God’s 
word isall wrong. . . . . We prefer tosee the teacher read it to 
the school, the pupils, meanwhile, laying aside all other business and 
attending strictly to that.” 

Vor. IX., No. 3. 6 
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This course supposes that the Bible is too holy a book to be put 
to so common a use as that of a class-book in school. The author 
supposes that it is impossible for classes to read from the Bible them- 


selves and still maintain a becoming reverence for its holy teachings. 
This reasoning would not only banish the Bible from the school-room, 
but, with equal certainty, from every family circle and every other 
place save the religious assembly. Possibly, by leaving the Bible 
in the hands of priests alone, to be opened only by them, and that, 
only on the Sabbath, amid the most imposing formalities of the most 
august ritual, we might train our youth to appreciate and feel the 


power of its lofty holiness. But it is much to be feared that it would 
be the sanctity of the priest, and the fictitious awe encircling the 
hallowed altar of worship, that would most impress the mind and 
heart of the youth; leaving but a sorry chance for the word of God 
to secure a hearing or regard. We are not so fearful that a suitable 
use of God’s word every day will diminish either reverence for it 
or our interest and faith in it. A much more common use of the 
Bible, by children and adults, too, we believe would lead to still 
more effective triumphs of its elevating and redeeming power. 

But, briefly, there are two main reasons why we would use the 
Bible as a text-book in school. 

First, that our children and youth may learn to read the Bible 
itself with more propriety. This is a book which they will probably 
often be called to read, but which is now read more unskillfully than 
almost any other book in use. If I wished to make a good reader 
of poetry, I would exercise the aspirant in reading poetry; if an 
effective reader of earnest and impassioned addresses, I would exer- 
cise him in reading this style of composition ; if of simple narrative, 
his exercises should be made up rather of narratives. So, as I wish 
to make my pupils effective readers of the varied yet ever peculiar 
language of the Bible, I would exercise them in reading the Bible. 
And I should have in this course a twofold aim. First, to promote 
their more vivid conception of the true meaning of the Bible. The 
reading of some verses is the best and only needed commentary 
upon them; and the first time we truly apprehend the point and 
spirit of some verses is when we either ourselves translate their 
words into sound or hear some more cultivated voice than ours do it. 
And, secondly, our aim is to enable the pupil to read the Bible to 
others for their edification. And we think, that this is most effect- 
ually done by training him to the specific articulation of Bible lan- 
guage and thought. True, if one has a flexible and well cultivated 
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voice, and can then, by the eye, reach a full understanding of the 
meaning of biblical language, he is prepared to render that meaning 
by significant tone, inflection and emphasis. But to us it seems 
plain, both theoretically and from experiment, that the best and 
readiest way to secure such vocal cultivation, as far as the Bible is 
concerned, is to use the language of the Bible itself. Now, when we 
take into view the fact that the Bible is the best of all books and 
should for this reason be most read; and, also, that it is read aloud 
in the family circle more than any other book; and, again, that its 
skillful reading would greatly promote its influence for good upon 
the family and even in the social circle; we see why pains should be 
taken to train our youth to the highest possible excellence in this 
exercise. A skillful reader of God’s word is, we think,,the most 
effective expounder of its deepest and truest meaning; and his read- 
ing may, itself, become as much more captivating than the popular 
readings of Shakspeare, as the Bible transcends Shakspeare, both in 
the unmeasured sublimity of its thought and in the quaint yet deep- 
toned fervor of its style. 

But, we claim the Bible for a school-book, for a still Maher rea- 
son. We ask the aid of its moral influence in the school; and we 
think this influence is best secured when the scholars are in the 
habit of reading it for themselves. We are not in the habit of 
reading the Bible, in course, in the school-room, for several reasons. 
No one set of scholars are in school long enough with the limited 
time allowed to this exercise, to read it through. There are many 
chapters of mere names, that are comparatively uninstructive and 
that need only to be pronounced for the scholar. There are still 
others, which from their local application, are understood only after 
extensiye historical research; or whose deep prophetic significance 
can be unvailed, only by the most patient exegesis, or the calm dis- 


closures of the opening future; and yet others, whose oriental dress, 
somewhat freer and more loosely hung than the moderns use, disclo- 
ses human infirmity perhaps too glaringly to become too often sub- 
ject to the promiscuous gaze of our over prurient age. But, still 
more, the great number of chapters filled with lessons of history, 
easily learned, and of prime importance to the scholar; the pages of 


chaste and inimitably beautiful poetic imagery; of solid, consecu- 
tive logic; of entertaining and practical narrative ; of eloquent ap- 
peal to all that is manly, true and godlike in the soul; of benevolent 
examples, fitted to teach a youth tlie readiest way to a life of useful- 
ness and move him to heroic and beneficent goodness; these are so 
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numerous and so appropriate, as to call for much more time, than 
even our most religious committees and teachers will be disposed to 
allow for this exercise. 

And all of these pages abound in lessons of highest moral worth. 
They inculcate the purest morality, the most disinterested benevo- 
lence and the truest piety. By the most effective of all illustrations, 
those of personal examples, they teach and enforce these holy lessons. 
In the simplest and most attractive way, they come down to the 
level of the infant mind, to impress the youthful sensibilities with 
these ennobling and purifying instructions. Nothing in the range 
of modern juvenile literature equals these in the moral effect with 
which they address the young heart; while nothing can surpass them 
in their power to interest and stimulate the mind. 

Nor, is it true that the daily reading of the Bible in schools tends 
to diminish the child’s reverence for it. I should as soon think of 
forbidding my child to approach me, excepting at such times as I 
could afford to dress up in the repulsive garb of paternal stateliness, 
that by my frowning dignity I might keep up in his awed soul an 
impression of my rightful authority, as to restrict the reading of the 
Bible in school to the stiff and even reverential utterances of the 
teacher’s desk. I would rather secure the utmost familiarity with 
the Bible, in the school. Its teachings and its spirit are equally 
needed there; and its influence, so far as it can be secured, will be 
in perfect harmony with the highest aims of the most perfect school. 

In the reading exercise itself there should be so great variety as 
to avoid a formal and lifeless and inefficient execution of it. It is 
to be a school exercise, and as such, should be conducted with the 
true spirit of the school-room. It is to furnish no occasion for a 
drawling, slovenly or whining air. A full, strong voice, distinct and 
prompt and earnest utterance, great flexibility of tone and the nicest 
use of inflection, are all indispensable to an effective reading of the 
Bible. Such reading should be insisted on at every exercise, and 
may be secured without diminishing its moral effect. 

The best modes of conducting this exercise and the proper and 
legitimate influence of it upon the school we shall reserve for a sub- 
sequent paper. H. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


BY J. L, COMSTOCK, M. D. 


No. I. 


One of the most remarkable and obvious differences between the 
educated and the ignorant, is the habit of observation and remark 
in the one, and the total neglect or want of this trait in the other. 

This difference is particularly shown with respect to the natural 
products of the world. The one sees, inquires, observes and exam- 
ines, and thus accumulates useful and interesting knowledge; while 
the other, although he may see, neither observes nor inquires, and 
thus remains in ignorance to the end of his existence. , 

It is apparent that the foundation of this difference must be laid 
in early life. The adult, or the aged, having lived thus far, without 
observation or inquiry, and consequently in ignorance concerning 
the natural objects with which he has always been surrounded, it 
would be little less than a miracle, should he not always remain so, 
though he might live to see threescore years and ten. 

Such persons, indeed, have no respect for, or interest in, things 
which do not at least in prospect administer to their physical wants 
or comforts. On the contrary, those who in early life contract the 
habit of inquiry and investigation with respect to natural objects 
with which they are surrounded, not only possess sources of interest 
and pleasure of which others are entirely ignorant, but are also con- 
stantly acquiring knowledge, which may be of great value to them- 
selves and even to the world. Attention and interest form the first 
steps toward the acquisition of knowledge; for without these no one 
can become learned. He may study, it is true, but without being 
interested, he will never advance in mental acquisitions; and to be- 
come interested and ardent concerning the science in question, it 
appears to be absolutely necessary to commence in youth. Other 
sciences as Chemistry, Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, require 
the assistance of expensive instruments, with instruction how to use 
them. Natural History requires no such adjuvants, the eyes, the 
feet and the hands, and especially attentive observation, being all 
that is required for the purpose. 

After becoming acquainted with the elements of this subject, 
which it is impossible that any one can do without becoming inter- 
ested in it, its future pursuit requires no regular study, which neces- 
sarily takes the mind from the common occupations of life, the 
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sources of knowledge being always at hand in the birds of the air, 
the quadrupeds of the woods, and the fishes of the waters. 

It must however be understood that these remarks are meant to 
apply only to those who study Natural History as a branch of com- 
mon education and not to such as design to make it a profession. 

The scientific name of the subject in question is Zodlogy, a name 
derived from two Greek words and signifying a “discourse on an- 
imals.” 

It will be observed therefore, that its limits are almost boundless, 
since entomology or the study of insects, alone, includes the descrip- 
tion of many thousand species, and cenchology or the study of shells 
perhaps half as many more. 

Tlie number of birds has been estimated at nearly six thousand 
varieties, and the number of animals about two thousand. But it 
will be understood that estimates on this subject are without any 
certain data, and therefore are considered only approximations to 
the truth. 

When however we remember that zodlogy embraces all living 
existences, from man, the head of created beings, down to the sponge, 
one of the lowest in the scale of living creatures, we may well sup- 
pose that the longest human life, with perpetual study, may be em- 
ployed on its different departments, and yet without learning but a 
small portion of what still remains to be known. 

It is not however intended to recommend to the student so great 
an undertaking; the American birds, the mammalia, or quadrupeds, 
and the fishes, being the chief objects of investigation, these will 
afford ample fields for all common inquirers. 

Any person of ordinary intelligence, by observing Nature in the 
habits and peculiarities of animals, may become an expert and use- 
ful naturalist, if not a learned one, and this too without taking his 
time or attention from the common duties and employments of life. 
Nearly every day in the year, especially if he resides in the country, 
will offer something worthy his observation. The birds especially, 
as he walks along the road, or into the fields or woods, may be a 
never failing source of delightful information, and he who commen- 
ces the study of Nature in this manner will find that his interest and 
pleasure will be increased in proportion as he advances in knowledge. 

In a moral point of view also, the student of Nature will become 
better as well as wiser; for he will always become more and more 
convinced that none but an all-wise Being could have adapted every 
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animal, whether living in the ditch, on the earth or in the air, so com- 
pletely to its condition that all are comfortable and happy. 

Thus when we see the lively little bird flying through the air, or 
alighting on the tree, or hopping along the ground, according to its 
choice, and always enjoying its existence to the utmost, we are al- 
most ready to complain that we, the lords of creation, are denied the 
power of these denizens of the air in soaring above our terrestrial 
abodes. 

On the contrary when we behold the frog in the stagnant pool, or 
notice the condition of the mole as it crawls along under the surface 
of the earth, we are ready to commiserate the hapless condition of 
those creatures and wonder why they have not been allowed more 
comfortable situations. And yet when we come to examine the 
structure, mechanism and capacities of these animals, we find that 
their places of abode and means of existence are exactly adapted to 
each other, and that the frog and the mole, being organized for their 
conditions, enjoy equally with the birds of the air all the comforts 
and pleasures of which they are capable. 

We see therefore, that there exists a most perfect and striking 
adaptation of the organs as well as the capacities of animals to the 
situations and conditions in which they are placed, each order afford- 
ing complete and abundant proofs of the wisdom, power and good- 
ness of the Creator in having adapted the means of His creatures 
to the ends of their existence. 


PLANS AND ARRANGEMENTS FOR DISTRICT SCHOOLS. 
No. I. 


Questions like the following have often been proposed at teachers’ 
institutes and conventions, indicating inquiries frequently occurring 
to the minds of young teachers. 

“ How shall Iopen my sch::!? What shall Ido the first day? and 
what each succeeding day? When and how shall I hear each reci- 
tation? How shall I arrange the different exercises ?” 

Some instructors find answers in the numerous works on the sub- 
ject of education; a few, more bold than the rest, or more fortunate 
in their list of acquaintances, will inquire of experienced, successful 
masters and thus learn; but there is many a timid, yet true-hearted 
e acher, entering upon the work each season, who has read few 
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books on teaching, 


has no well qualified advisers near, and yet 


would be glad to adopt the best plan, and use those means most cer- 
tain to secure success in the management and instruction of a school. 
When it is remembered that a large proportion of active teachers 
enter the profession every year, the following suggestions, it is hoped, 
will not be thought inappropriate, though upon a subject so simple 
to the experienced master. 

The importance of plan is seen in every department of business, 
The manufacturer, who employs a hundred persons in his shop, or 
mill, knows that there must be well arranged plans to insure good 
profits. Each operative must have some particular branch of the 
work assigned, and a place and time allotted, for the exercise of his 


skill and powers. 


The same principle is recognized in a mercantile 


establishment, and to some extent in every department of human art 
and human industry. 


It is equally, or more necessary in the organization and proper 


conducting of schools. 


The success and general character of a 


school, depend very much on the ability of the teacher to devise 
and execute plans well adapted to the circumstances of each pupil, 
and at the same time most conducive to the best interests of the 
whole. The work of planning is undoubtedly more difficult for the 
teacher than for the manufacturer, for while the latter works upon 
fabrics of material texture, subject to known and certain laws, the 
educator is to operate on the intellectual and spiritual, upon mind 
which is yet but imperfectly understood, and whose action is not 


always the same. 


Some of the school arrangements are established by law or cus- 
tom; such as the time of opening and closing school, the number of 
days that constitutes a week or month, &c. Whether these customs 
are the best or not, the young teacher will not attempt to change 
them without experience suggests good reasons for so doing. 

But the manner of entering and leaving the school-house—of 
walking, standing or sitting in the school-room—the length and time 
of recitations, of study, and of recesses—the general order of exer- 
cises—asking questions, leaving seats, and a: it are all more 
or less to be directed by the teacher. 

No one set of regulations or programme of exercises, would be 
suitable for all schools, or at all times for the same school, but there 
are certain principles involved in the plan of working and method of 
teaching, as well as in the subjects and lessons taught. These prin- 


ciples are to be studied by the young teacher, and arrangements made 
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in harmony with them. The plans formed will undoubtedly need 
modification and receive improvement from time to time, but they 
will nevertheless be an aid in organizing and conducting a school. 
That there is need of better plans, and better methods of impart- 
ing instruction, is proved by the testimony of all who are thorough- 
ly acquainted with ordinary common school education. C.* 


NOTES ON THE ANTIQUITY OF SOME OF THE MECHAN- 
ICAL POWERS. 


No. I. 


Tue wedge was used by the Egyptians as a mechanical power for 
the purpose of cleavage. Sir John Herschel mentions the manner 
in which millstones are formed in France as a beautiful application 
of the principles of science to practical purposes, When a mass of 
stone is found sufficiently large for a number of millstones, it is cut 
into the shape of a cylinder several feet in height, and the point is 
to subdivide this cylinder into as many horizontal pieces as there 
are millstones to be made. MHorizontal holes are cut around the 
stone cylinder in rows, the distances of the rows from each other 
corresponding to the thickness of the millstones to be made. Wedges 
of dry wood are now driven into these holes; the wedges are then 
wetted and the expansion of the wood, resulting from the absorption 
of the moisture, produces such an irresistible force that the mass is 
split asunder into as many millstones but one as there are rows or 
tiers of wedges. 

This very use of the wedge was probably known to the ancient 
Egyptians. In the quarries of Syene, whence were hewn those im- 
mense blocks and monoliths (six columns formed of a single stone) 
which are the admiration of the world, are still to be seen lines of 
holes into which wedges were intended to have been driven, and 
connecting the holes are the channels where water was to have been 
poured for the purpose of saturating the wedges. But if we are 
wrong in the conjecture that wooden wedges were thus used, the 
presence of the holes certainly indicates that metal wedges were 
used to sunder the rock. 


THE ARCH. 


The inventor of the arch (which is a development of the princi- 
ple of the wedge, being formed of truncated wedges) has been much 
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disputed. Prof. Robinson attributes it to the Persians and Egyptians, 
At the time in which he wrote we were not so well acquainted with 
the remains of Egyptian grandeur as at present, and we now know 
that they were acquainted with the use of the arch; though for cer- 
tain reasons they were not partial to it, but employed other means of 
support for their massy walls. As late as the year 1827 Wilkinson 
discovered at Thebes, a tomb vaulted with a thick arch, with the 
, name of Amunoph, who reigned B. C. 1540, preserved on the stucco 
coating of the interior. Another discovery of this kind he announ- 
ces as follows. “ At Memphis, near the modern village of Saggara is 
a tomb with two large vaulted chambers, whose roofs display in 
every part the name and sculptures of the second Bammaticus, who 
flourished 600 years B. C. They are cut in the limestone rock, and 
in order to support the roof, which is of a crumbling nature, they are 
lined with an arch as are our own modern tunnels. The arch is of stone 
and presents a small and graceful segment of a circle, having a span 
of seven feet, ten inches, and a height of two feet, eight inches. 
Numerous other arches exist at Thebes, and the same author ventures 
to conclude from some painting at Beni Hassan, that arched buildings 
were constructed in Egypt early in the reign of Osirtosen, who probably 
was cotemporary with Joseph, 1705 B.C. 

Probably our earliest information respecting the Pulley is derived 
from the land of the Nile; nay, more, it is mentioned as forming 
with the wheel a compound machine for raising water. Strabo states 
that the water in the famous well of the citadel of Cairo was elevated 
by means of wheels and pulleys, worked by the strength of oxen: 
The peculiar manner in which ‘the force was applied is not known. 
Assyria may possibly lay claim to as early a knowledge of the pulley, 
for in the most ancient palace of Nimrod a slab has been exhumed 
which exhibits the sculpture of a bucket suspended over a well by 
means of a pulley. 

Though the style of Egyptian architecture was vast and stupen- 
dous, and the valley of the Nile was filled with its wondrous produc- 
tions, yet we possess no certain knowledge from ancient writers or 
from existing sculptures and hieroglyphics, of the machines and 
mechanical forces employed in erecting these gigantic structures. 
Herodotus states that the blocks of the pyramids were raised from 
one tier to another by means of machines made of short pieces of 
wood, and every stone was raised to the succeeding tier by a different 


machine. This is a very lame description, but perhaps it can be 


thus explained. The machine here mentioned may’ have been a 
crane, with its pulley of sfficient height to raise a block of stone 
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from one tier to the next. It might therefore have been made of 
short pieces of wood. The upright portion of the crane would not 
need to be much higher than twice the thickness of the stone to be 
raised, and the beam of the crane. would be sufficiently long if its 
length was equal to the breadth of the stone moved. Now bearing 
in mind that the faces of the pyramids are but a series of stone steps 
rising one above the other, the manner in which the stones were 
elevated might have been this. It is required to raise a block from 
the base to the summit. Let one of the above mentioned cranes be 
fixed upon each step. The first crane at the base raises the block to 
the top of the first step, the second crane then takes it and elevates 
it to the top of the second step, and so on until the mass attains its 
resting-place. Herodotus says that each stone was raised by a dif- 
ferent machine but I apprehend that this does not mean another ma- 
chine of a different principle, but another of the same kind. Diodo- 
rus declares that the stones were raised by means of inclined planes 
of earth, but this is doubtful, as it would have been a work almost 
equal to that of constructing the pyramids themselves. The fact 
that the immense monoliths, some of them weighing nearly 5000 tuns, 


as the temple of Latona at Buto, were not all hewn from the face of 
the rock but from the floor of the quarry by cutting downward, 
shows that the Egyptians must have been possessed of the most 


powerful machines for raising weights. 

“Tn one of the quarries of Syene,” says Wilkinson, “is to be seen 
a granite obelisk which having been broken in the center after it was 
finished, was left in the quarry from whence it was cut. Its situa- 
tion is such that in order to remove it, it must have been lifted direct- 
ly out of the quarry in the same manner as the appearance indicates 
other shafts to have been.” From this fact alone we might almost 
be warranted in inferring a knowledge of the combined action of the 
Wheel and Pulley. Levers alone could not have raised it. Wedges 
to some extent might have been employed and the screw, if it then 
existed, which is doubtful. But the screw, as it is in its perfectiona 
union even of other powers, would imply of course a previous know]l- 
edge of all the rest. But to put the matter beyond a doubt in re- 
spect to the pulley, an ancient pulley has been found among the 
ruins of Egypt and is now preserved in the museum of Leyden, 

The mechanical advantage gained by the Wheel as well as the 
convenience arising from its rotation, caused its adoption at a very 
early period for the purpose of grinding, superseding the use of the 
mortar. 
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Homer tells us that in the palace of Ulysses there were twelve 
handmills, each turned by a female slave, who was obliged to grind 
a fixed quantity of grain before she ceased from the labor. Female 
slaves were mostly employed for this purpose. In the Scriptures 
frequent mention is made of this domestic machine. Jehovah declares 
that He will smite all the first-born, “ from the first-born of Pharaoh 
that sitteth upon his throne, to the first-born of the maid-servant 
that is behind the mill.” It is mentioned throughout all the history 
of the Jews. The most ancient form of this mill is that of two flat 
circular stones, the lower fixed, the upper movable and turned by a 
handle inserted on one side, the grain being poured into an opening 
at the center of the upper stone. A household mill of this con- 
struction was used in Scotland as late as the year 1772. 

Two millstones, the upper movable, the lower one stationary, were 
employed from the earliest period of the Roman Republic, and 
many stones of this kind made by the Romans, when in possession 
of England, are still found in Yorkshire. This domestic machine 
was often turned by slaves, around whose necks was placed a circu- 
lar piece of wood, to prevent them from putting their hands to their 
mouth and eating the meal. 

In the progress of the excavation lately made at Pompeii, a city 
of Italy which was buried beneath a shower of ashes from Vesuvius 
in the year 79 A. D., an improved domestic mill was discovered of 
the following construction. The lower stone rises to a certain height 
in the shape of a cylinder; the sides then incline toward each other 
and form a solid cone. The upper stone is shaped like an hour-glass, 
or two hollow cones placed point to point. The lower hollow cone 
fits upon the solid cone of the lower stone, and the upper hollow cone 
serves as a hopper for the grain, which falls through an opening at the 
bottom upon the face of the lower stone. On the outside are sockets 
in which to insert levers for turning the mill. 

The grain was reduced to flour in the following manner: as the 
upper stone revolved by means of the force applied at the end of the 
levers, the grain falling through the orifice in the center of the upper 
stone upon the summit of the lower stationary stone gradually pro- 
ceeded downward and was ground to flour by the friction of the two 
conical surfaces. This mill was five or six feet in height. Hand- 
mills, however, were not the only kind employed in ancient times. 
Xenophon, a Greek historian who was born about 450 years before 
the Christian era, speaks of the mills of the Babylonians that were 
worked by asses. Cato, who lived in the second century B. C., makes 
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mention in his treatise upon husbandry of the cattle mill, and Ovid, 
a Roman poet who flourished two centuries later, alludes in his 
writings to the ass that turns the millstone. J. B. 





REQUISITES OF A GOOD TEACHER. 


° 

Tue idea, which has so long been cherished, that almost any one 
can teach school, is now pretty nearly exploded. Many begin to see 
the necessity of having qualified teachers to teach their children. 
Many teachers, too, have discovered, that if they would insure suc- 
cess, they must first know what is to be done in the matter of teach- 
ing. But before any teacher can take that course which will secure 
the greatest good to those whom he may be called upon to educate, he 
must first possess all those natural and acquired qualifications which 
will give him power to know and do what is best for his pupils. 

As it is generally understood to be much easier to tell what one 
should be, than to be what one should, we will venture to enumerate 
what we consider to be some of the requisites of a good teacher. 

He should possess an active temperament. If the teacher is dull, 
and apparently indifferent, most assuredly will his scholars be in- 
fused with the same spirit; but if his eyes sparkle with interest, and 
everything he says and does is done with a due degree of animation, 
he can scarcely fail to impart that vivacity of mind which will drive 
all sluggishness from the school-room. 

His reasoning powers should be fully developed, to enable him to 
give his pupils material for thought, to explain causes, and to create 
in them a spirit of inquiry. Much should be done to encourage the 
why and wherefore principles: care, however, should be taken, lest 
the teacher become too abstract and metaphysical. While thorough- 
ness in all studies should be aimed at, still there is a point of inves- 
tigation, beyond which it is unprofitable to go. 

The teacher should be a good judge of human nature. This is 
necessary to enable him to adapt his instruction and mode of gov- 
ernment to the ever-varying capacities and peculiarities of all his 
pupils. No two pupils can, under all circumstances, be managed 
precisely alike; what is one’s meat might prove another’s poison. 
It is impossible to give any general rule for the proper treatment of all 
those different dispositions; they can be properly directed only by 
the skillful teacher who possesses a knowledge of their individual 
wants. 
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Firmness is indispensable. A fickle and vacillating teacher soon 
loses the confidence of his pupils. If he allows one day what he 
disallows another, he will be most likely to fail to secure that order 
and quiet necessary to a good school. He needs to have a clear 
conception of what he should require of every scholar, and then, 
with a fixedness of purpose in all his movements, allow none to vio- 
late his requirements. 

He should be a lover of children, ands withal of a sociable na- 
ture: this seems necessary to enable him to gain the affections of 
his pupils. Unless he can become devotedly attached to his schol- 
ars, he can not expect to secure their love for him. Love begets 
love. 

He needs to be strictly concientious—to deal justly with all his 
pupils, and thus cultivate in them a sense of duty and regard for 
right and truth. He also requires that mental and moral discipline 
which shall give him much patience and self-government, and a 
complete control over all the lower feelings of his nature. 

There can be no avocation which requires more talents or moral 
worth than that of school-teaching. G. S. 





DOMESTIC EDUCATION. 


WE cheerfully copy the subjoined circular from Rev. Warren 
Burton, of Boston, who is well known as an earnest laborer in this 
important field. Parents, will you read and reflect seriously upon 
his plan, and then act? 

“A PROPOSITION TO PARENTS. 


“ Ata meeting of members of the late [Constitutional] State Con- 
vention, [ Mass.,] held near the close of the session, the following was 
adopted in furtherance of the efforts of the Chaplain of that body, in 
the department of usefulness to which he is devoted. 

“Whereas, out of the home issue the elements of the neighbor- 
hood, the school, the town and the state; and whereas, the discipline 
and condition of the family precede and most vitally affect the order 
and welfare of all these other associations; and, 

“ Whereas, facts abundantly show that the training of children 
and the guidance of youth are very imperfectly understood: there- 


fore, 
“«“ Resolved, That, having listened to an exposition of Rev. Mr. 
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Burton’s plan of action for the promotion of a better domestic edu- 
cation, we do most cordially recommend him and his work to the 
parents and the inhabitants generally of this commonwealth. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of seven be appointed to advise with 
Mr. Burton, and to lend the weight of their influence in forwarding 
the important eause in which he is engaged. 

“In pursuance of the above resolution, the gentlemen whose 
names appear below, were appointed. 

“Having been designated for the purposes above stated, the un- 
dersigned do most heartily commend the views presented by Rev. 
Mr. Burton, to the serious attention of heads of families, and we 
earnestly hope that the measures proposed for improvement in edu- 
cation at home, will be very generally adopted. 

Geo. N. Briges, 
Geo. S. BoutweE 1, 
Henry W. CusHMan, 
N. P. Banks, Jr., 
AmasA WALKER, 
Geo. W. BiagpeEn, 
Mitton P. Braman. 


“The measures recommended above are now with deference sub- 
mitted to consideration. 

“A few preliminary words will not be inappropriate. 

“In human affairs knowledge and skill are considered necessary 
to success. Preparation and qualification are requisites well appre- 
ciated all the world over. There is, however, one-most lamentable 
exception. 

“By the relation of parentage, two persons are appointed to the 
care of an infant human being. Above all others on the face of the 
earth, these parents are intrusted with the momentous contingency, 
whether that child shall be good or evil, happy or miserable. On 
them depend things of time and of eternity. If out of the heart are 
the issues of life, these issues first pass through the home. Now, 
how stands the case? That father—how many tedious years has he 
been preparing for the learned profession, or for agricultural, me- 
chanical or mercantile life; and as master in his business, how anx- 
ious is he still to improve, knowing that increase of skill adds to 
reward. That mother—what years has she given to the studies pre- 
scribed by general custom or by temporary fashion. Moreover, per- 
haps, how considerately does she learn the household arts. Now, to 
their keeping is committed the most fearfully and wonderfully made 
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of all the works of God below. With them is the great central duty 
of life, that for which this. world was designed—the fitting of the 
undying soul for a heavenly destiny; and alas! alas! they have 
probably not spent a year, a month, a week or a day in special prep- 
aration! But still further, child after child, a family of immortal 
ones are intrusted to their care, with immeasurable destinies rooted 
in the earliest and most impressible years, and these divinely chosen 
guardians and guides have not read a book, or scarcely perhaps made 
an inquiry, or given a deliberate train of thought to repair the utter 
lack of fitness with which they assumed the parental office in the 
beginning. 

Thus it is almost universally: what then can there be but failure, 
greater or less? Is it any wonder that some thirty thousand human 
beings, once babes at the maternal bosom, who had not done or 
thought or purposed an evil thing, then, should now be shut up with- 
in the granite walls and iron doors of the prisons of the United 
States? Is it any wonder that hundreds of thousands are similarly 
incarcerated in the rest of the world? or that still as many more, 
quite or almost as wicked, are abroad, desolating human society? 
Is it any wonder that all around, in every town and in every grade 
of life, there are low sensuality, fiery passions, destructive antago- 
nisms and all the multiform shapes and methods of unheavenly sel- 
fishness? Surely, there is not so wide and deep and dark an abyss 
of deficiency in any one great human interest as in this! Who will 
not say that there should be an awakening to the subject? What 
thoughtful parent will not be ready for at least an endeavor at re- 
form? And now to this end, why shall not a few easy steps be ta- 
ken at once? The long winter, with its leisure evenings, is at hand; 
they can not possibly be occupied with any one subject of more 
vital importance than this. It is proposed, therefore, that there be 
meetings of parents in school-houses, halls and vestries, once a week 
or fortnight, according to convenience. Here let the subject of do- 
mestic education in all its various aspects be discussed. Let facts 
be presented, methods proposed, objections made, questions asked 
and answers given. Let these matters be put into definite proposi- 
tions one after another; let them be considered in distinct and regu- 
lar detail, and there would be a clearness of idea, and an abundance 
of practical suggestions and a deep and growing interest, unimagined 
before. If school teachers in their Associations and Institutes, en- 
lighten and stimulate each other by mutual interest and discussions, 
why should not the more convenient and unexpensive institute of 
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Family Teachers be also held, and do a similar good? The propo- 
sition is now addressed to parents generally; but School Committees, 
Teachers, and leading individuals, are earnestly requested to take at 
once an active part toward carrying it into effect. With such phi- 
lanthropic aid it can not but succeed. Especially, it is urged on 
Clergymen, that if such meetings as have been indicated can not be 
gathered and sustained, the parents of a separate religious society 
might be brought together in the accustomed vestry, and by them- 
selves enter on the work. At any rate, if nothing else can be effect- 
ed, one leisure Sabbath evening in a month might be devoted to a 
“Concert of Prayer” in behalf of parents, together with accompany- 
ing remarks on the right and faithful training of children, and 
guidance of youth, at home. Surely, if an answer to sincere, earn- 
est and united supplications is ever given, a blessing must be vouch- 
safed to those who receive to their keeping the richest treasures of 
the Hearer of prayer, and are bound to improve and restore to Him 
His own. 
WarrREN Burton. 
Boston, Nov. 23, 1853. 


HYDRODYNAMIC EXPERIMENT. No. 2. 


WE are happy to insert the following cut, illustrative of a second 
experiment of the same character with the jet and ring experiment 
described in our January number, with a description by Dr. Com- 
stock, its inventor. It is a singular circumstance connected with 
this curious little apparatus, that neither Doctor C. himself, nor any 
other spectator of the experiment, has ever seen any other water- 
wheel turned by an upward jet. 


DESCRIPTION OF A WHEEL TURNED BY THE UPWARD FORCE 
OF A HYDRAULIC JET. 


The annexed figure represents a wheel turned by the same force 
by which the rings are made to revolve, already described in a former 
number of this Journal. 
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This little machine consists of two wheels, A and B, running on 
the same axis, supported by slips of sheet brass, fixed to a socket, 
which fits the end of the iron tube conveying the water, and from 
which also arises the jet tube, the tenth of an inch in diameter, as 
seen in the figure. The axis is of wood, about five inches long, 
terminated at each end by pieces of brass or iron wire, driven into 
the wood, and on which the machine turns. 

The two wheels are about two inches apart, so that the water, as 
it acts on the one, may not interfere with the other. The small 
wheel B, which is the water-wheel, is two and a half inches in di- 
ameter. The buckets, eight in number, are made of common tin, a 
little hollowed on the lower side, and are in length about three-quar- 
ters of an inch. The action of the jet on the under side of these, 
forms the force by which the machine is moved. 

The larger wheel A is eight inches in diameter, of thin wood, and 
like all parts of the machine, is covered by several coats of oil paint, 
so as entirely to exclude the water. The side shown is divided into 
compartments of variously colored circles, so that when in motion, 
these colors are blended each into a single color, presenting a very 
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striking chromatic experiment. Its elevation om the top of the iron 
tube is about six feet from the basin into which the water falls. The 
other side presents the solar spectrum, the seven colors being paint- 
ed in their respective proportions to each other, so as to form white 
by revolution, when the wheel is in motion. Experiment, however, 
shows that it is not without difficulty that a perfect white is presented 
by such means. This subject is explained and illustrated in the au- 
thor’s Natural Philosophy, p. 271. 


THE CONTRAST. 
A PEN-AND-INK SKETCH OF TWO TEACHERS. 


TEACHERS should be guarded in their manner of speaking, tones of 
voice, and expression of countenance, correct in personal appear- 
ance, and in numberless other things which might appear trifling 
in themselves and unworthy of note, but which go to form the 
teacher’s character, as well as to effect impressions either favorable 
or unfavorable in regard to them, on the minds of their pupils. Per- 
haps we can better illustrate what we think the teacher’s manners 
should be, by sketching two opposite characters. Let us watch 
them for a day in the school-room. “T’is the hour of nine: a cleanly. 
swept and neatly dusted school-room invites our attention. The 
bright little bell on the table is lightly struck before the echo of the 
last stroke of the village clock has died away, and now, while that 
youthful and seemingly happy flock unite in singing their morning 
hymn, let us notice the teacher more particularly. Her attire is 
characterized by simplicity and neatness, and on her countenance there 
rests a sweet smile mingled with a calm look of decision and firm- 
ness. ‘She kneels in prayer, and the tones of her voice are subdued 
and tender. A recitation follows: she presides with dignity, unmingled 
with stiffness, speaks pleasantly yet energetically, and by every 
glance of her eye, every movement and word, gives a lively interest 
to the exercise. No eyes can wander while hers are fixed upon them; 
no hand be engaged in ,mischievous play, and no youthful brain be 
idle, when she questions. Her-step is light and quick, yet firm and 
meaning, and a No with her, never means Yes tf you'll tease. 

But, ’tis nine o’clock in another school-room, and its youthful 
vecupants have chosen the teacher’s desk for a standing point while 
they engage in the delightful game of “one catch all.” Ten, 
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fifteen, minutes elapse ; the teacher enters, (not like a hurricane, but 
more like the calm that precedes the hurricane,) glances impatiently 
at the mud-stained floor, (for we will suppose the morning somewhat 
unpleasant,) approaches his desk ‘with a slow, dragging movement 
which his slipshod slippers somewhat retard, yawns sleepily, and 
raps on the window. Five, ten, minutes more elapse, and the schol- 
ars are seated. The teacher poises hjs chair just sufficiently to pre- 
vent the destruction of equilibrium, tucks in the corners of his 
slightly mutilated cravat, and the scholars “read round.” If he gets 
time, the arithmetic and geography lessons are recited, questions 
proposed as they stand in the book, and no explanations attempted. 
In the afternoon, the morning’s drowsiness being somewhat worn off, 
he becomes excited, stamps furiously, jerks the bell vehemently, and 
uses the rod energetically. Woe to the luckless child, who in the 
afternoon says that grammar is a description of the earth, when asked 
to define it. 

Having now noticed, briefly, these opposite characters in the 
school-room, let us proceed to note the effects of their government on 
the school. We know that “as in water face answereth to face, so 
doth the heart of man to man.” Again, it hath been wisely said, 
“As is the teacher so is the school.” Now in the first mentioned 
school punctuality was made a point of duty with the teacher—an 
indispensable requisite to good government. The effects of that 
morning’s prayer, too, are felt through the day. The pupils remem- 
ber that the eye of the “Great Teacher” is upon them, and that 
thought deters them from sinful words and deeds, thereby rendering 
them happier. The teacher’s sweet voice and pleasant smile win 
their love; her quiet, unwavering firmness, and exact truthfulness, 
insure their respect, and her easy, graceful movements gain their 
admiration. In short, they take her to be in all respects their model of 
excellence. Children are imitative creatures, and it is vastly impor- 
tant that their models of imitation be those of excellence. But is 
the other teacher whom we have described, esteemed, respected ? 
Feared, he may be, but loved, he is not. Perhaps through fear of 
the rod the pupils may be obedient when his eye is upon them, but 
they are only “eye-servants.” Even fear does not restrain them at 
all times, for they have learned by carefully watching him, when it 
will be for their interest to remain quiet, and sit with folded hands, 
and when they may with safety play at “cat’s cradle,” exchange 
“ jack-knives,” or with the skill of young sculptors carve fanciful 
images, thereby immortalizing their names, on the already mutilated 
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desks before them. And as regards punctuality, if the teacher may 
be absent for five minutes after the time when the regular school 
exercises should commence, why may not the pupils with equal pro- 
priety for thirty-five minutes play the truant? Who does not see 
that in such a school there is no government, or what is infinitely 
worse, poor government. We say then, that the manners of teach- 
ers should be such as to gain the confidence and love of their pupils. 
And first, teachers should always be able to command their feelings, 
never suffering their angry passions to gain the ascendency. Second, 
they should appear self-possessed at all times and on all occasions, 
for unless they do this they lose their dignity, and thereby degrade 
themselves in the eyes of their pupils. In fact they should be in 
many respects the individuals in the school-room that they are in the 
parlor, not assuming a different garb of homely texture and dark 
colors, to be put on while entering the school-room, and thrown off 
upon leaving it. Third, they should ever remember that they are 
not writing on the sand, but imprinting impressions more enduring 
than if on marble, and impressions which may decide the destiny of 
immortal souls. Finally, we say, that the teacher should be a 
scholar, a gentleman, (or lady,) anda Christian. They should cul- 
tivate those heavenly virtues, the ornament of a meek and quiet 
spirit—kindness, charity, forbearance, long-suffering, gentleness and 
love. They who labor in this profession only.for the beggarly con- 
sideration of dollars and cents are culpable in the highest degree, 
and for such there is no room in this great vineyard: it is only the 
faithful who may labor here and be rewarded. S. A. C. 


We hope to hear again from our fair correspondent to whom we 
are indebted for the above “sketch.” The first must have been 
“drawn from herself,” for “these hands are not more like.” Ep. 





Editorial Prebities. 


TEACHERS vs. TEACHERS’ PAPERS. 


Tue February number of the New York Teacher is out in a se- 
rious and somewhat harsh charge against the teachers of the state, 
for refusing to support their State Teachers’ Organ. Doubtless the 
editor has abundant reason for finding fault with his co-laborers for 
their delinquenty. They have neither come forward to enrich his 
monthly with the treasures of their professional experience, nor it 
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coffers with the material earnings of professional pay. This is, in- 
deed, a serious charge ; it carries upon the face of it severe censure. 
Either the organ itself is not what it should be, or the professional 
corps for whose especial benefit it was designed, are grossly culpable. 

That such an organ is needed, all true teachers admit. That it 
should be sustained, we all claim. That it must be sustained, if at all, 
by teachers and the friends of education, we all agree; and when, — 
with such admissions and such claims, we find it reported, that in 
one state,* out of almost three thousand teachers only four subscribed 
and paid for the educational journal of the state, we are led to ask 
if teachers are indeed so far behind the age, and so recreant to their 
convictions of duty and interest. True, ours is not a lucrative pro- 
fession, and we can not be lavish of money so dearly earned. But 
should we not see that, by our close-fisted economy, we do not doom 
ourselves and our profession to a still more parsimonious support? 
Can teachers expect to succeed if they refuse to comply with the 
only terms on which success, in our age, depends? When shall we 
learn the significance of the divine proverb, “There is that scattereth 
and yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty.” 

Fellow-teachers, we ask you to study well your own professional 
interests in our State Journal. Make the Journal what it should be, 
and thus give it your earnest support, and our word for it, neither 
your mind nor pocket will suffer loss. H. 





TRENCH ON THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


WuateEVER else may enter into the aims of the teacher of our 
common or private schools, it certainly should be with him an object 
of high, if not of the first importance, to promote in his pupils the 
readiest and most exact use of the English language. Tv reach so 
desirable an end, nothing is more needed on the part both of the 
teacher and the pupil, than a wakeful attention to the true meaning 
and full significance of words. To excite, and direct, and reward 
this attention, is the object of this work; and to one who has giyen 
it even a cursory perusal, we hardly need say that the object is most 
felicitously attained. The book will amply repay every teacher who 
has not carefully read it, for a critical reading. It will impress upon 
his mind the importance of words; it will open before him the treas- 
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ures of meaning found in the most ordinary words; it will reveal 
that wealth of significance with which the origin and the historic 
associations of even common words have invested them. But, still! 
more, it will not fail of exciting in every careful reader the most 
earnest curiosity respecting the hidden import and the original or 
acquired power of words, whose common use has effectually secured 
an almost®total neglect of their study. To our fellow-teachers we 
gladly commend this book, assured that by its perusal they will be 
made more careful scholars, and more interested and interesting 
teachers. H. 





** You ’p scarce expect one of my age 
To appear in public on the stage.” 
THERE has been some dispute as to the authorship of the little 
poem so famous among juvenile orators, commencing with these 
“lines. It was not written by Edward Everett, as has been as- 
serted, but by David Everett, who graduated at Dartmouth College, 
in 1795, and became an active politician and vigorous writer. When 
teacher of the grammar-school at New Ipswich, N. H., in 1791, he 
composed it to be spoken, at an exhibition of his school, expressly 
for Ephraim H. Farrar, then seven years old, who was afterward 
for many years a teacher in Boston. In 1850, at a centennial cel- 
ebration in his native town, “Master Farrar,” infirm from age, being 
called out, arose and repeated the first two lines of the poem, 


**You’d scarce expect one of my age 
To appear in public on the stage.” 


In a letter written July 27, 1849, Mr. Farrar says: “The lines 
were handed to me in manuscript. After they had been given to 
me, I always considered them as in a sense belonging to me, to my 
native state, and my native town. When, therefore, I saw in the 
printed copy, the substitution of two words for two in the original, 
namely, ‘ Massachusetts’ and ‘sister,’ for ‘New Hampshire’ and ‘ Fed- 
eral,” I thought there was either a gross mistake in the printer, or 
an infringement on my rights; but that my native state should re- 
ceive such an insult, I felt very indignant. It seemed to my youth- 
ful heart to say, there was no man who might possibly doubt whether 
New Hampshire could boast as great as any other federal state. 
This, however, I never quarreled much about.” 

Master Farrar has now gone up into the presence of the Great 
Master. L. 





To the Press of the State. 


Resident Editor's Department. 
TO THE PRESS OF THE STATE. 


To you, gentlemen of the editorial corps of Connecticut, for your 
commendatory and encouraging notices of our enterprise, we tender 
our sincere thanks. Through your columns this Journal has been 
placed before the people of the state in a very favorable attitude. 
This we are constrained to regard, not as a mere editorial courtesy, 
a civil compliment, but as a real, substantial service to the cause of 
education among us. Your indorsement has added strength to our 
hands and the inspiration of courage to our hearts. 

And now, is it presumption on our part to solicit a continuation of 
your friendly aid—a sort of permanency of codperation with us 
in our efforts for the elevation and improvement of the schools ot 
the state? We do not come as mendicants, asking alms to support 
our indolence, nor as money-making schemers, seeking to fill our 
coffers at your expense. Our object is to promote the prosperity, the 
happiness, and the good name of the commonwealth, through the 
instrumentality of education. We have undertaken the publication 
of this Journal as a means of helping forward this work. We receive 
and expect no pecuniary compensation for the labor we expend upon 
it. Our services are bestowed as a labor of love, without money 
and without price. The time devoted to it is for the most part 
snatched from the hours due to repose and recreation. 

May we not, therefore, without incurring the charge of presump- 
tion, but rather with a good grace, stand up and respectfully crave 
your coperation, so far as is consistent with your personal interests? 
We believe your sympathies are with us, for you profess to aim, as 
we do, to promote the public welfare. Besides, we derive encour- 
agement from the fact that you have heretofore so freely lent your 
columns to this cause. 

Without your aid our progress must be comparatively slow. With 
it, our success will be speedy and complete; for you reach the mass- 
es of the people and control public opinion: you hold the lever which 
moves the whole community. 

A word as to one plan of codperation. 1st. We wish to exchange 
with all the papers in the state, and have them placed in the read- 
ing-room of the Normal School at New Britain: in this way we can 
keep up a communication with each other. 2d. We desire that all 
the editors in the state would devote some portion of their columns— 
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at least a corner—every week to the subject of education, and that 
the teachers and other friends of education in their respective neigh- 
borhoods would assist in supplying matter, as some are now doing. 
3d. We desire an understanding with respect to the transfer of arti- 
cles from the papers to the Journal, and from the Journal to the 
papers. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


TuIs institution is located at New Britain. It is designed as a 
“seminary for the training of teachers in the art of teaching and 
governing schools.” There are some who imagine that nothing else 
is taught in it except the theory and practice of teaching: this is 
quite a mistake. It affords all the facilities, in connection with the 
model school, of acquiring a thorough education, from the first steps. 

The present session will close on the seventh instant. The next 
session of six weeks will commence on the fifteenth instant. 

Pupils are admitted at any time, though it is desirable that they 
come at the beginning of the session. The tuition is free. Board for 
gentlemen is $2.50 per week, including washing; for ladies, $2.25. 

A preparatory class will be organized for the next session, of 
young gentlemen desirous of becoming teachers, but who have not 
advanced in their studies far enough to procure the regular certifi- 
cates. 

Persons intending to enter the next session, should forward their 
certificates, so that board may be provided. 

Persons wishing further information will please address the Asso- 
ciate Principal at New Britain. 


SEND US DOCUMENTS. 


Our friends will oblige us by sending any publications whatever 
relating to the subject of education. We will endeavor to recipro- 
cate such favors so far as we are able to do so. We desire to carry 
on a sort of a free commerce in this species of merchandise ; not, of 
course, as a money-making speculation, as a scheme for the accumu- 
lation of dollars, but for the purpose of accumulating educational 
information, to disseminate again through these pages. 

We should be pleased to receive reports of state superintendents 


and boards of education, of school committees and school visitors ; 
- 
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legislative reports and enactments; publications relating to reform 
schools, and institutions for the education of the blind, the deaf and 
dumb, and idiots; catalogues of colleges, academies, and of other 
educational establishments ; and catalogues of libraries. 

Contributions to the library of the State Normal School are also 
solicited. Encyclopedias and other books of reference, and maps and 
charts, are needed. What benevolent friend of education in Con- 
necticut will make a donation to the school in the form of some such 
valuable work? 





WHAT IS DOING IN CONNECTICUT FOR THE IMPROVE- 
MENT OF SCHOOLS. 


Unper this head we have space in the present number for but 
one item, and that is the pleasant one which we give below. We have 
a good stock in store for the next number.. In the mean time, will 
our friends communicate such information as they may possess, re- 
lating to the improvements in schools, in their respective neighbor- 
hoods ? 


For the Conn. Common School Journal. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTHY OF IMITATION. 

On Thursday evening, Feb. 2d, the teachers of the New London 
School Society were invited to spend the evening at the residence of 
the mayor, Hon. Henry P. Havens, in company with the Principal 
of the State Normal School, and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion. 

There were forty or fifty teachers present, representing every 
grade of school, from the infant or primary, to the high or Latin 
school. 

The cares and perplexities of the school-room were forgotten, and 
each seemed animated with the prospect of a brighter future. 

Prof. Philbrick, of the Normal School, and others present, re- 
marked upon the teacher’s profession, and the best means of eleva- 
ting it, and raising our public schools, and through them the state. 

Many suggestions were made and much valuable advice given. 

The evening’s entertainment was closed by the presentation from 

. the host, Mr. Havens, to each teacher present, of a copy of “ North- 
end’s Teacher and Parent,” a valuable work upon education. ' 

Before separating, the company united in singing the following 
hymn, printed for the occasion : 















Correspondence. 


SCATTER TRUTH. 


Ss. M. 


** 1, Sow in the morn thy seed, 
At eve hold not thy hand; 
To doubt and fear give thou no heed, 
Broad-cast it o’er the land. 


** 2. Beside all waters sow ; 
The highway furrows stock ; . 
Drop it where thorns and thistles grow; 
Scatter it on the rock. 


“3. The good, the fruitful ground, 
Expect not here nor there ; 
O’er hill and dale, by plots, ’tis found, 
Go forth, then, everywhere. 


“4. Thou know’st not which may thrive, 
The late or early sown; 
Grace keeps the precious germs alive, 
When and wherever strown.” Montgomery. 

There was a general unity of feeling. Every one felt a deeper 
and more enduring interest in the great work of education. Teach- 
ers felt encouraged to more eafnest effort, and committees felt a 
stronger sympathy for them, and a greater desire to codperate with 
and assist them in their arduous work. 

May many persons of wealth and influence, who have hitherto 
stood aloof from the common-school teacher, feel this as a gentle re- 
proof to them, and may it cause them to give their encouragement and 
influence to aid in the great work of educating the masses: C***. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear Sir :—I have received two numbers of the Journal and Annals, and 
herewith send the amount of my subscription. It is just what every teacher 
should thoughtfully peruse. Every school should be furnished with one for the 
special benefit of the scholars, iu order that they may be correctly informed 
about the business to which their time is devoted. It would work a reform. 

* * * Let every school have one, and Connecticut would soon hail the 
dawn of a brighter day. J. L. D., Mystic Bridge. 


Dear Sir :—I am very much pleased with the January number of the Jow- 
nal. I think I have never seen any journal appear better. 
G. S., Harwinton. 


We are glad of your opinion, though we think you rather poetical. 
We have not quite self-esteem enough to claim for ourselves what 
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your partiality accords to us. But let the teachers of Connecticut 
continue to work together as they have begun, and we may hope to 
sustain a paper which will appear respectable, at least. Res. Ep. 


Dear Sir:—I am highly pleased to see the Connecticut Common School 
Journal taking a fresh start, as appears from a circular which I have just re- 
ceived. The title “* Common School Journal” suggests the idea, whether the 
renowned oid State has any other schools or not; or, is it still with you as it is 
with most other stat, that the common schools alone need aid, while the high- 
er schools have attained such permanent footing as to need no aid from the 
Journal? The Professors and the LL. D’s that grace the names of the corps 
editorial, would seem to indicate that the subject of general education begins 
to receive attention in high places! God grant it. Yet I am so accustomed to 
see these men stoop to give their great names to the aid of common schools, 
without feeling the necessity of giving their hearts and lives to the work, that 
T expect more from a journal headed with the name of one whole-souled man, 
armed for the conflict, than the nominal influence and pretended codperation 
of a dozen titled ones. , 

But is it not delightful to reflect that the time approaches when men will see 
aright in regard to this great work of educating all the youth? I take the great 
names, then, that appear on your list of editors, by faith, to mean what they 
say; and I shall look to see their mighty pens wielded with all the skill they 
are wont to possess, in the development of the great idea, that all schools for 
the inculcation of science, literature and morals—schools designed to educate 
children to become men, in the true and highest sense of the word—should be 
common in the land of freedom and freemen, which the great God has given 
us to inhabit. W. T., Newcastle, Pa. 


Talleyrand said language was a contrivance to conceal thought. 
It is quite certain that our candid correspondent does not use lan- 
guage Talleyrand-wise. We are thankful for these friendly wounds, 
and we rejoice in his “faith,” hoping it may yet become sight. 

The little gold dollar came safe—just the kind of ore W. T. is 
made of. 


Harwinton, Feb. 14, 1554, 
Dear Sir:—Mr. Brownell, of Hartford, Mr. Boardman, of Terryville, and 
Mr. Sherwood, of this place, lectured to the people here on last Saturday 
evening, on the improvement of schools. We had a very good meeting. All 
seemed pleased except one old lady, who seem to think it sacrilegious to hold 
such a meeting on Saturday night. 


West Kiuiinaty, Feb. 1ith, 1854. 
Mr. Epitur: 


I noticed in the Connecticut Common School Journal, for February, 1554, 
y 

(page 70,) an article headed, ‘‘ How can we use the Press?” In that article 

due credit is given to ‘*‘ Normal,” for contributions on the subject of common 

schools to the Derby Journal and the Union; also to E. A. Lawrence, Esq., 

for services touching the same matter, rendered to the columns of the Stamford 

Advocate. This is but doing justice; and while I appreciate the spirit of the 
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article in the Journal, I also desire to see justice done through your pages to 
the Windham County Telegraph. Since the first of October, a series of articles, 
occupying from one to two columns, weekly, have appeared in its columns, 
advocating the graded school system in our villages and towns, These articles, 
over the signature of Philos, are written, as has been announced, by Rev. E. 
W. Robinson, of Lisbon, doubtless known to you as a friend of progress and 
education. Besides these, other articles have appeared, either from corre- 
spondents, or containing selections from valuable educational statistics, once or 
twice occupying fully one-quarter of the reading matter of the paper. Nor is 
this all. The editor himself, (Francis E. Harrison,) who has seen service as a 
Windham County teacher, has devoted his editorial columns, at times, to the 
interests of schools at home, and has always been ready to assist in sustaining 
the interests of the West Killingly Teachers’ Association, by addresses, lec- 
tures, &c., and, in every way, has shown great interest in the cause in which 
you are so actively engaged. Having been a teacher in Windham County for 
fifteen years, I thought it my duty to do justice through your columns to our 
county paper, which has been among the strongest, hardest and best workers 
in the state, for the cause of progress in education. 

If you think this letter or the facts contained are worthy of publication, 
please use, and you will thus, I trust, gratify many of the friends of the cause 
in Windham County. WABAN. 


P. S. Inclosed is one dollar for the Common School Journal, which please 
direct, &c. 


“Waban” has our thanks. We like his county pride; we like his 
postscript exceedingly. ‘There are two descriptions of contributions 
for the Journal which are always greeted with a smile of weleome— 
dollars and thoughts. Dollars are welcome. Every one that jingles 
into our box adds strength to the commercial basis of our publica- 
tion. Thoughts and facts are welcome. Every one increases the 
value of our pages. Thoughts and dollars in the same envelope are 
doubly welcome. Like mercy, they are “twice blessed Y they bless 
him that sends and him that receives. 

The Windham County Telegraph has just come to our table: it 
meets a hearty welcome. If this is a fair sample, it will always be 
welcome. It contains one of those articles by “Philos,” and a good 
one itis. It contains also an excellent address recently delivered 
before the Killingly Teachers’ Association, by A. Converse, Esq. 
The lack of room alone prevents us from copying it entire. 

We wish to thank the Editor for the “aid and comfort” which he 
rendered last autumn to the Windham County Institute, especially 
for his attendance. We took him to be a liberal-minded gentleman, 
a good “conservative reformer,” rejoicing in the success of every 
good cause. In this cause he is doing just what we desire. 
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The following is extracted from a letter lately received from the 
preceptor of a flourishing academy which has been built up by his 
own exertions. He ought to be good authority on the subject. 


** The more I investigate the matter, the more Iam convinced that acade- 
mies, as private schools, and private schools of all kinds, are morbid offshoots 
of the tree of Education, to be allowed on the arbor vite only till the pruning- 
knife of public opinion shall be well sharpened, and the cering material shall 
be properly compounded, so that they may be trimmed off without causing 
the death, or disease, or deformity of the plant. 

**T am bound to use my efforts to bring about a graded state of schools among 
us, being fully convinced that the greatest amount of good can be accomplished 
in that way. As it is, there is a scattering of efforts instead of a concentra- 
tion of the energies. I bestow labor enough every day to accomplish nearly 
double the amount of good that I see is being gained. If my scholars had all 
passed a certain mark, this would not be. Now, instead of crowding them 
on, I must, dishonorable as it is, hold some of them in check, while I endeavor 
to drag some up to the leveling point, which in many cases I can not do, be- 
cause the more forward keep advancing; and you know a teacher much pre- 
fers to aid and assist those who will try to goon. Frequently such deformed 
classes drag a lingering existence through the term, with but little benefit to 
themselves and to theschool. I alwaysendeavor to avoid such things, but some- 
times they can not be avoided. Now if they had all received a thorough start, 
this trouble and expense of labor might be avoided, or rather turned to a good 
account. Experience of this kind has taught me that we need the most ac- 
complished and thoroughly educated teachers in the primary school§. * * * * 

** You may think it singular that I say so much about academies, but I say so 
because I do not see them accomplishing as much good as the expenditure de- 
mands.” 





» ITEMS. 


A liberal gentleman in Connecticut, who does not let his right hand know 
what his left hand doeth, has just purchased two dozen copies of Northend’s 
Teacher and Parent, to present to the teachers in his neighborhood. Who will 
do likewise ? 


Mr. E. D. Bassett, a colored gentleman, and one of the graduates of the 
State Normal School, has been appointed principal of a High School for col- 
ored children in New Haven. He is a whole-souled, “ live” teacher. 


‘EpucaTion In Stoninaton. A correspondemt of the Examiner says that Mr. 
Baker’s lectures are well received. and there is such an interest awakened in 
regard to public schools as has never before been witnessed. In the borough, 
both the school districts have held mectings, and voted for a union, for the 
purpose of grading the schools, and erecting a new building for the intermedi- 
ate and high departments. Good. 

























Jiems. 


Boston Grammar Schools. 





Whole number of boys, ‘ ‘ F ° ° ° - 5,434 

” = girls, . ° ° ° ° ‘ . ° ° 5,262 
Total number of scholars, . ° ° ° . ° ‘ ° . 10,696 
Average attendance, . ° ° ‘ ° . ° . ° ° 9.453 
Number of seats, . ‘ . “ . ‘ ° ‘ ° . - 10,953 
Between the ages of five and fifteen years, ° ° P a 9,410 
Over fifteen years, . : ° ‘ . ° ° ° ° . - 699 
Masters employed, ° . ° : ° . - 2 
Sub-Masters “ . > ° 7 P ° ‘ . ° 12 
Ushers oe ‘ , ‘ . . ° ° ° ° . & 
Female Assistants, : ‘ , - ‘ ° ‘. : » . 152 


Mr. P. W. Bartlett has been elected Principal of the girls’ department of the 
Chapman School in Boston, salary $1,500. He had held the post of sub-mas- 
ter of the Hancock School in that city, where he had earned a high reputation 
asa teacher. 


The Banner Town. Danvers, Mass., stands at the head of the towns in 
New England, so far as we know, in liberality of provisions for education. 
We have twenty paying subscribers in that town. 


Builders of school-houses would do well to examine Chilson’s warming and 
ventilating apparatus, See advertising pages. 


The annual meeting of the American Institute of Instruction will be held 
next August in the city of Providence. The meeting which it held last August 
in New Haven, did a good work for Connecticut. 


Fifty dollars have been raised in New Hartford, thirty by admission fees to 
the school exhibition at the close of the term just ended, and twenty by gifts. 
This sum is to be used to procure the nucleus of a school library. 


Our State Teachers Association holds its next meeting at New Haven on the 
second Tuesday and Wednesday of May next. A grand turn-out of teachers is 
anticipated. 


Attendance in the schools of Waterbury Center District for the year ending 
. Nov. 4, 1853. 


First quarter, entire number of different scholars, 696 
Second ‘ i ” - - 643 
Third * os - = si 711 
Fourth * sé o es so 802 
Total number of different scholars during the year, 1341 


Number of teachers; thirteen for the first three 
quarters, and fourteen for the last. 


The teachers of the city of New Haven have organized an association fo, 


mutual improvement. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The School Hymn Book: for Normal, High and Grammar Schools. Boston : 
Crosby, Nichols & Co. 

This is a judicious and choice selection of hymns, adapted to be used in 
the schools for which it was designed. It is published in excellent style and 
is sold at a moderate price. ~ 


Gleanings from the Poets : for Home and School. | Selected by the Author of 
the ** Theory of Teaching,” &c. Boston: Published by Crosby, Nichols & 
Co. 1854. 

An excellent selection, which might be used to good advantage as a Text- 
Book for reading in Academies and High Schools. 


Meteorology and Astronomy. Third Course of Dr. Lardner’s Hand-Books of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, with thirty-seven plates and upward of 
two hundred illustrations on wood. Pp. 768. Philadelphia: Blanchard 
& Lea. 1854. 

A volume which no teacher of Astronomy can afford to dispense with. It 
exhibits in a very attractive form the present state of this science, which has 
quite outgrown most of the elementary treatises on it. 


Elements of Meteorology: with questions for ex ee designed for 
Schools and Academies. By John Brocklesby, A. M., Professor of Mathemat- 
ics, &c., in Trinity College, Hartford. New leas Published by Pratt, 
Woodford & Co.” 

A model school-book on a very interesting subject. It is written in a very 
pleasing and lucid style, and although logical and concise enough for the 
school-room, it is a book which is calculated to afford pleasure as well as 
instruction to the general reader. We should be pleased to see this work 
extensively introduced into our schools. 


Monteith’s Youth’s Manual of Geography, -just published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York, has been received. The maps are clear and distinct, and 
the text is unincumbered with useless matter. 


The Massachusetts Teacher, Boston, The Ohio Journal of Education, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, The New York Teacher, Albany, N. Y., and the Pennsylvania School 
Journal, Lancaster, Penn., have been received. We rejoice in their increasing 
prosperity and usefulness, and thank them for their friendly greetings. We 
hope they will have many subscribers in Connecticut. Terms, $1.00 each.® 


School Papers. The Penn. Journal is out against them, and what the editor 
of that paper says deserves consideration. We are not prepared to condemn 
them. We have received several with whicli we were pleased. The “ In- 
centive,” from the famous Union School at Circleville, Ohio, the ** Souvenir,” 
from the High School in Waterbury, Conn., the “ Experiment,” from the City 
High School in Middletown, Conn., the ‘* Bud of Genius,” from the New 
Britain High School, and the one from Litchfield Academy, are all highly 
creditable to their editors and contributors, 





